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DEATH OF DOCTOR FINLEY WIDELY MOURNED 


The unexpected death on March 7th journalism as associate editor, editor 
of Dr John Huston Finley was a deep and editor emeritus of the New York 
personal shock to thousands of persons Times. The men in the composing room 
in all walks of of that news- 
life and = in paper express- 
many parts of ed their sor- 
the world. row at the loss 

While college of “a good and 
presidents and true friend.” 
other high edu- — Christian 
cational _offi- egy ’ clergymen 
cials praised 4 ; praised his 
his contribu- d faith and his 
tions as an ; service to the 
educator, there , church, and 
were school b . . the Board of 
teachers in “a . Christian Edu- 
some of New i: cation of the 
York = State’s D3 (| Presbyterian 
smallest schools Church an- 
who recalled , - nounced _ that 
the informal it would seek 





unannounced a fund known 
visits of the — as the John H. 
former State Finley Memo 
Commissioner rial Fund. At 
of Education the same time 
on his frequent from Palestine, 
and extended where during 
walking trips 1918 and 1919 
that brought he was head of 
him firsthand Dr John H. Finley a Red Cross 
knowledge of commis sion, 
schools and their teachers and pupils. came word that “there will be Moslems 

Newspaper editors wrote tributes to and Jews as well as those of his own faith 
Doctor Finley’s distinguished service to mourning Doctor Finley in Jerusalem.” 








Leaders of a host of charitable activi- 
ties and public causes told how they 
would miss his helping hand. Geogra- 
phers and literary leaders extolled his 
achievements in their fields. 

William Allen White summed up the 
universal esteem in which Doctor Finley 
was held in this tribute: 

John Finley was a successful human being, 
successful because his entire life, with its 
treasure of talents and its storehouse of energy, 
was devoted quite simply to human service. 


Said the New York Herald Tribune: 

A long stride had John Huston Finley — as 
pedestrian and as citizen. His annual circum- 
navigation of Manhattan Island upon foot, in 
celebration of long since 
become a classic event in the city’s life. But it 
was matched and surpassed by the swing and 
rhythm of his imagination and his words that 
made him one of the ranking writers among 
recent generations of New Yorkers. 


his birthday, had 


The New York Post said: 

In the course of his life, Dr John H. Finley 
had two complete and notable careers. In addi- 
tion he poured as much energy and devotion 
into a multitude of other occupations as the 
average mortal gives to his one chosen pursuit. 


This poet-pedestrian developed his love 
of walking as he trudged eight miles to 
parent’s farm near 


school from his 


Grand Ridge, Ill., where he was born on 
October 19, 1863. 

Sketching Doctor Finley’s career briefly 
to the Board of Regents, Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves said: 


Doctor Finley was internationally known for 
his achievements in education, journalism, 
humanities, letters and social welfare. Before 
coming to the Commissionership he had served 
for 20 years as president of Knox College, 
professor of politics at Princeton University 
and president of the College of the City of 
NeweyYork, and after resigning his charge at 
Albany he filled the offices of associate editor 
and editor-in-chief of the New York Times 
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The period he 


for another score of years. 
spent as Commissioner was interrupted by his 
services in the World War as envoy of The 
University of the State of New York to France 
and as representative of the Red Cross for 
Palestine and the Near East. At various inter 
vals he served as editor of magazines and 
journals, as occasional lecturer abroad and at 
home, and as official in a wide range of organ 
izations devoted to philanthropy, literature and 


His books, his 


and especially his poems have filled 


the fine arts. articles, his 

addresses, 
a large and conspicuous place in American 
literature. 
Doctor Finley was a man of the broadest 
culture, the most attractive personality and the 
noblest character. He was a most useful 
citizen and inspiring leader, he possessed strong 
religious faith and led a lofty ethical life, and 
he was universally beloved by high and low 
Few men have ever had so many admirers in 
life or have left so many friends to mourn 
their going. It is difficult as yet to grasp the 
fact that he is no longer with us or to realize 
the full extent of our loss. As he himself 
wrote 20 years ago of a friend but just 
deceased : 
“ He went to walk this winter afternoon 
Alone, nor has returned.— The risen moon 
Shows but a shining path into the night 
But he had found, we know, a farther height 
And rest, and comradeship in that Great Inn 
Where lodge immortal spirits who have been 
The noblest mortals here,—who walked 
a while 

Earth’s streets or fields or highways, mile 
on mile, 

Or climbed its hills, or sought the Holy 
Grail 


In city tenement or forest trail.” 


Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan of the 
Board of Regents paid tribute in the 
following words: 

I am sure I speak for all the Regents of 
The University of the State of New York in 
expressing sorrow at the passing of Dr John H. 
Finley. Chosen by the Regents in 1913 as the 
State Commissioner of Education, Doctor 
Finley served as their executive officer until 
his resignation in 1920, when he took up his 
editorial work with the New York Times. 
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With a unique and charming personality, he 
endeared himself to our educators. At heart 
a poet, he gilded the prosaic details of his office 
with his spiritual 
force for the uplift of mankind and undoubtedly 
inspired in our teachers a keener realization of 


vision of education as a 


the dignity of their mission in the government 
of the State. 
at educational gatherings in late years always 
brought a warm and friendly welcome from 


His too infrequent appearances 


those who were privileged to greet him, and 


we shall miss him. 





The Board of 


following formal resolution on the death 


Regents adopted the 


of the former Commissioner : 

Voted, That the Board of Regents, learning 
of the sudden death of Dr John H. Finley, 
former Commissioner of Education, wishes to 
record its deep sorrow at the loss of such a 
noble character, helpful friend, ripe scholar 
and humane leader, and to convey to his wife 
and family its sincere appreciation of his 
services to education, literature, religion and 
humanity. 


BOARD OF REGENTS ACTIONS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
March 15th, admitted to the University 


as accredited secondary schools — the 
Brooklyn Friends School and South 
Kortright Central School. The latter 


school replaces two schools which were 
dropped the roll of 
secondary schools, the Bloomville High 
School and Hobart High School. 

The Hasting-on-Hudson Junior High 
York School, which has been absorbed in 
High School, the 
Piercefield High School, which has dis- 


from accredited 


the Hastings and 
continued its secondary department, were 
also dropped from the roll of accredited 
secondary schools. The name of Phelps 
Union and Classical School in Ontario 
county was changed to Phelps Central 
School. 

The Regents appointed Edward R. 
O'Neill, of Schenectady, to the board of 
visitors to the State College for Teachers 
at Albany, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Judge Daniel Naylon, of 
Schenectady. The Board 
Dr F. T. Swan, of Potsdam, and Mrs 
Clare Williams Stearns, of Ogdensburg, 
to the board of visitors to the State 
Normal School at Potsdam. The resig- 


appointed 


nation of Mrs Ledyard Cogswell jr, of 
Albany, from the board of visitors to the 
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State College for Teachers at Albany 
was accepted with regret and with appre- 
ciation for her services. 

A resolution of sorrow and of appreci- 
ation for his services to education was 
adopted on the death of Dr George K. 
Hawkins, who for 35 years prior to his 
retirement in 1933 was principal of the 
Plattsburg State Normal School. 

The Regents accepted the bequest of 
the late Mrs Marguerite deCarron Read, 
of Albany, to the New York State Li- 
brary, of her late husband's collection of 
This 
collection will form a valuable addition to 
the State Library. 


heraldic books and of book plates. 


—_—_o-—_—- 


“A VERY GOOD BOY” 


The picture on the cover, with the 
above title, was awarded first place in a 
vote of New York City school teachers 
on pictures that have illustrated Superin- 
tendent of Schools Harold G. Campbell's 
annual reports, “ All the Children.” 

The boy, according to the New York 
Times, is Cornelius Horton, now ten 
years old, of Brooklyn, whose mother 
said of him with a smile, “ He’s a holy 
terror sometimes, but —.” 
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AREA CONFERENCES ARE SUCCESS 


The area conferences in elementary 
education which were announced in the 


March number of the Bulletin to the 
Schools have been held with marked 
success. These five conferences were for 


school administrators and supervisors in 
the rural and village areas of the State. 
There were 130 who registered for the 
Rochester conference on March 6th, 100 
at the Utica conference on March 7th, 
70 in Watertown on March 8th, 200 in 
Elmira on March 14th, and 250 in New 
York City on March 15th. 

At each of these conferences there was 
much interest in the new work being 
carried on in science, English and social 
studies. The new science syllabus is 
being favorably received by the schoois 
and many schools are beginning a worth 
while science program. The proposed 
new English handbook was discussed and 
there was general agreement on its prin- 
ciples and practices. 

In the social studies area there is no 
such general agreement as to content and 
procedures, but Dr William E. Young, 
Director of the Division of Elementary 
Education reports there is a trend toward 
a unified social studies course, that is, the 
integrated use of materials from history, 
geography, citizenship and other areas in 
a unit attack on social problems. The 
basic areas of content and life such as 
physical environment, natural and human 
resources, food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation, communication, religion, art, 
recreation, social controls etc. are now 
rather recognized, he 
Increasing also is the recognition that the 


widely states. 
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procedures for developing the work 
should be group planning, committee 
reports, group discussion, community 


surveys, community projects and cooper- 
ative pupil activities. 

The two-year program of area confer- 
ences as outlined by Associate Com- 
missioner George M. Wiley has now been 
completed. It is believed that they have 
fulfilled their twofold purpose which was: 
(1) to enable the Division of Elementary 
Education to acquaint the school adminis- 
trators of the State with its plans and 
work, and (2) to enable the local school 
administrators to acquaint the members 
of the Division of Elementary Education 
with their local plans and work. Through 
this discussion and mutual exchange of 
plans and accomplishments, it was hoped 
that a program of reciprocal helpfulness 
might be evolved. 


DR ESSEX NAMED CHIEF 


Dr Don L. Essex has been designated 
Chief of the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision in the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education to fill the position 
made vacant by the retirement on Janu- 
ary Ist of Dr B. D. McCormick. Doctor 
Essex has had extensive educational 
experience as principal of both elementary 
and high schools and as superintendent of 
schools. He has been on the staff of the 
State Education Department since 1931 
as supervisor in the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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With the reorganization of the State 
Education Department in 1937, a Bureau 
of Curriculum Development was formed 
in the Division of Elementary Education. 
Operating under the direction of Helen 
Hay Heyl as Chief, this Bureau is pro- 
viding leadership in developing elemen- 
tary curriculum materials for the State 
as a whole and for local school systems. 

The Bureau is establishing new serv- 
ices in the field of curriculum development 
and is carrying forward curriculum pro- 
jects that had been started before the 
Sureau was established, such as the new 
program in the language arts, publications 
in the field of safety education and a pro- 
gram for the social studies. 

The Bureau cooperates with state com- 
mittees appointed by the Board of Regents 
for a curriculum revision and with normal 
schools, teachers colleges and state organ- 
izations working on curriculum problems. 
It also cooperates with other Bureaus and 
Divisions of the Department working on 
instructional aids. 

In addition to these statewide projects, 
the Bureau of Curriculum Development 
is serving local committees who come to 
the Bureau for advice and assistance on 
curriculum problems and _ is_ visiting 
schools to assist them in organizing their 
work for curriculum revision. In a num- 
ber of places the Bureau is sponsoring 
curriculum projects and in a few areas it 
is working closely with groups to ascer- 
tain the practical functioning of its recom- 
mendations. 

In carrying out these purposes and 
plans, the Bureau has developed a cur- 
riculum laboratory where those preparing 
lew courses may come to work on their 


problems. Assembled in this laboratory 


are a textbook library of approximately 
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FUNCTIONS OF CURRICULUM BUREAU 





500 volumes, including pamphlets and re- 
search studies, a curriculum library of 68 
courses of study from other states and 
47 new local courses of study that have 
been developed in New York State dur- 
ing the past two years, and a file of ap- 
proximately 150 units of work that have 
been collected from New York State 
elementary schools. Administrators and 
teachers in the field of elementary edu- 
cation are urged to make use of this cur- 
riculum laboratory. 


——_Q————_- 


SAFETY EDUCATION 

Units in Safety Education for Grades 
1 and 2 is the title of a publication of the 
Safety Education Project of the Research 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It contains valuable and 
organized material for a safety education 


well- 


program. 


Four units, each of which has been 
tried out and revised on the basis of class- 
room experiences, are included. They 
are: 

Away to School 

Handle with Care 

Playtime 

Good Things To Eat 

For each unit there are included notes 
for teachers, safety guides, approaches, 
activities, culminating activities and bibli- 
ographies. 

The price of a single copy of the pub- 
lication is 25 cents with discounts for 
quantity orders. Orders should be sent 
to the National Educational Association, 


1201 16th street, N.W., Washington, 
a ¢. 
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Central High School of Needle Trades 


NEW BUILDING OF NEEDLE TRADES HIGH SCHOOL 


From the humble beginnings of a small 
school, meeting on the top floor of an 
antiquated elementary school and com- 
posed of a few classes, has grown the 
Central High School of Needle Trades 
which formally opened the doors of its 
new 11l-story home on February Ist to a 
pupil register of more than 3900. The 
necessity for having such a school, large 
enough to supply skilled and intelligent 
workers for New York City’s biggest in- 
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dustry, was long ago foreseen by Morti- 
mer C. Ritter, principal of the school 
from its inception, by leaders in the board 
of education, by representatives of labor 
and of industry, and by a group of public- 
spirited citizens who organized themselves 
under the name of the Needlecraft Edu- 
cational Commission. These far-seeing 
men and women inspired the board of 
education to grant an appropriation for 
a new building, and on November 29, 
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1938, the ground was broken for the 
present structure. The cost of the com- 
pleted building, exclusive of the site, was 
close to $4,000,000. 

The school trains its pupils in all the 
departments of the needle trades: dress- 
making, dress manufacturing, undergar- 
ment, fur, shoe manufacturing, dress 
operating, patternmaking, interior decor- 
ating, tailoring, costume designing, knit 
goods and millinery crafts and skills, and 
in a group of related skills as well, such 
as textile laboratory and testing analysis, 
sales training, shop maintenance and win- 
dow display. 

The new building is located in the heart 
of the great garment district of the city. 
Laid out in the shape of an “ H,” with 
wide courts in the interior facing onto the 
streets, the building is 200 feet wide and 
97 feet deep. Limestone and granite are 
used for the first two stories, while the 
upper stories are of gray brick. 

In addition to its 63 shops, the building 
provides a number of stores for display- 
ing the products manufactured in the 
school: a women’s wear store, a men’s 
wear store, a shoe shop, a custom tailoring 
store and a millinery shop. Each store 
is outfitted with the most modern equip- 
ment and is modeled after the best prac- 
tice prevailing in retailing and merchan- 
dising. Sales training is an auxiliary 
course related to the work in these stores. 

This new building signalizes a new 
trend in the field of vocational education. 


Through “exploratory” courses and 
through an enriched and varied curricu- 
lum, the training the pupil receives here 
is not in a narrow craft. To meet the 
contingencies of unemployment, technical 
changes, seasonal work, obsolescence and 


the other hazards of modern industry, the 


training the pupil receives includes mas- 
tery in a number of crafts, in a family of 
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skills, in short, for all the trades within 
an industry. 

Some of the features of the physical 
plant and of the curriculum of the school 
deserve special attention. The “science of 
living ’’ course, a subject just introduced, 
aims to acquaint the pupil with artistic 
and scientific living in the home. The 
course is taught in a model apartment, in- 
cluding a kitchen and home nursing facili- 
ties. A large lecture room and six class- 
rooms are equipped for talking motion 
There is provision for radio 
There are six 


pictures. 
reception in every room. 
passenger elevators to bring the pupils to 
their classes on the upper floors, each 
elevator having a capacity of 35 pupils. 

The side walls of the auditorium con- 
tain two gigantic murals, 65 feet long by 
17 feet high. They represent symbolically 
the history of the garment industry in 
New York City, from the past with its 
sweat shops and other unfavorable con- 
ditions, to the present of enlightened co- 
operation of labor with industry. Por- 
traits of leading figures in the transition 
are included. The murals are the work 
of the prominent artist, Ernest Fiene, 
and were donated by the school’s advisory 
board, the Needlecraft Educational Com- 
mission, 

Each floor is self-contained: the shops 
coordinated in the sequence and order that 
industry actually follows, so that the 
school is really a collection of schools 
within a school, with the shops forming 
a series of crafts within a trade. The 
academic related technical 
work for each division of the curriculum 
are taught on the appropriate floors where 


classes and 


the trades are taught. 

One-half of the school time of the pupil 
is devoted to general education in English, 
history, civics and in related technical 
sciences and arts. The goal of academic 
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learning is to bring the child to a compre- 
hension of his environment and to instruct 
in those skills and knowledges that will 
make for greater adaptability both in 
The museums, 


work and in_ leisure. 


music rooms, gymnasiums, terraces and 


roof playgrounds make ample provision 
for well-spent leisure. So do the numer- 
ous elective courses, teams, club activities 


and general organization affairs. 


MARINE ACADEMY GRADUATES FIND JOBS 


Immediate employment awaits the 
graduate of the New York State Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Captain J. H. 
Tomb, superintendent of the academy, 
said in announcing that applications are 
now being received for entrance to the 
term beginning next fall. The minimum 
salary a graduate of the academy receives 
in his first employment is $75 a month 
plus maintenance, the superintendent 
explained, but as soon as he receives his 
third third 
assistant engineer his salary increases to 
between $145 and $185 a month, with 


appointment as officer or 


additional compensation for overtime 
work. The United States Maritime 
Commission reports that the average 


service as cadet officer before receiving 
appointment as third officer is about 
seven months. 

“Here is a splendid career open to 
New York boys who are qualified to 
enter the academy,” said Captain Tomb. 
“ By ability, backbone and initiative the 
graduate will be able to rise not only to 
the position of captain or chief engineer 
of a large ship, but to high executive 
positions ashore in steamship lines.” 

To enter the academy the candidate 
must be a high school graduate, un- 
married, at least 17 and not over 21 years 
of age and must be able to pass a severe 
physical examination. In high school he 
must have had four years of English, one 
year of elementary algebra, one year of 
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plane geometry, two years of science (one 
of which must be physics) and one year 
of American history. 

The course at the academy is three 
years in length and is mainly along com 
mercial lines, covering such basic met 
chant marine 


subjects as seamanship, 


navigation, marine engineering, cargo 
handling and stowage, marine insurance, 
ship's business and the economics of ship 
operation. In summer the cadets make 
a cruise to gain practical experience in 
The discipline 


The 


cadets are taught respect for authority. 


the maritime profession. 
at the academy is strict but fair. 


On the cruise they learn the necessity to 
respect the ideas and customs of other 
people, to be courteous and friendly. 
The cost for this education and training 
is low. On entering the cadet must make 
a deposit of $200 to cover cost of uni- 


textbooks and minor 
At the begin- 


ning of the third year $50 more will be 


forms, clothing, 


equipment for two years. 


required to replace uniforms outgrown or 
Maintenance charges are $300 
a vear, $100 
A contribution of $15 for athletics is made 


worn out, 
payable in instalments. 
on entrance, expendable at the rate of 
$5 a year. If the cadet should leave the 
academy, the balance due him in clothing 
fund and athletic fund would be returned. 
The total cost until graduation in May 
1943, would be $1065, averaging $355 
a year. 
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The Bureau of Business Education has 
announced an entirely new credit arrange- 
ment for cooperative education courses. 
Beginning September 1940, pupils who 
are members of the introduction to retail- 
ing and retail selling courses and who 
work afternoons, evenings, Saturdays or 
during vacation periods in local stores a 
minimum of 15 hours a week during the 
school year, may receive one unit diploma 
credit for each year of work experience. 

\n announcement recently sent to high 
school principals states that introduction 
to retailing and retail selling pupils may 
earn one unit diploma credit for each 
course and in addition earn one unit 
diploma credit for each year of laboratory 
work which they do in local stores. 

So far as is known, this is the first time 


that diploma credit has been granted for 


CREDIT FOR COOPERATIVE BUSINESS COURSES 


work experience in the retailing field. 
Store employment will be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the school. Pupils 
will be paid for their work at the usual 
hourly wage rate for beginners. Local 
and state labor regulations shall be satis 
fied and suitable employment records shall 
be kept on file in the principal’s office 
until the retailing pupils have been gradu- 
ated. These records shall be subject to 
the inspection or call of the Bureau of 
Business Education. 

Persons familiar with retailing courses 
on the high school level are of the opinion 
that the recent announcement of diploma 
credit for store experience will stimulate 
the organization and development of 
many new courses of instruction in this 


new area, 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCES COURSES IN RETAILING 


Che Bureau of Business Education is 


distributing to the schools two new sylla- 
buses, introduction to retailing and retail 
selling. These courses are planned for 
eleventh and twelfth year pupils respec- 
tively. While both courses may be offered 
on the cooperative basis, it is expected 
that pupils enrolled in the twelfth year 
course, retail selling, will work in local 
stores afternoons, evenings, Saturdays, 
during vacation periods, or on a week in 


school and a week at work basis. Schools 


offering thirteenth vear programs may 
wish to offer the two new courses in the 
twelfth and thirteenth years or both may 
be offered in the thirteenth vear on a co- 
operative basis. 

[f the pupils are employed in local re- 
tailing organizations a minimum of 15 
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hours a week and the teachers are prop- 
erly qualified, federal financial assistance 
under the George-Deen Act may be 
obtained. Complete information respect- 
ing retailing courses, teacher qualifications 
and federal assistance may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Business Education. 


James A. Harris, of the Division of 
School 


sented the Department at the dedication 


Administrative Services, repre- 
of the new school in the Corfu-East Pem- 
broke Central District. 

Mr Harris also extended the greetings 
of the Department at the dedication of 
the new central school at Van Etten on 


April 26th. 
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FARM SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM EXPANDS 


enable 


Che Bureau of Agricultural Education 
reports an increased demand on the part 
persons ade 


ot emplovers for young 


quately trained for occupations which 
provide needed services for farmers. The 
1939 graduates at the Institute of Agri 
culture at Farmingdale and the up-state 
schools of agriculture who were interested 
in this type of training found excellent 
vocational opportunities awaiting them. 
It is reported that the demand for com 
petent youth for these positions exceeded 
the supply. 

At the institute and the state schools 
of agriculture training in the farm service 
employments is organized in three major 
agricultural business, dairy 
farm 


curriculums: 


industry, sales and service for 


equipment. In the field of agricultural 
business opportunities for employment in- 
clude the merchandizing of feed, seed, 
chemicals and farm supplies needed in 
agricultural production. There are also 
positions in the cooperative marketing 
organizations and in the farm credit ser\ 
ices. The field of dairy industry includes 
the marketing and processing of milk and 
Since New York ts the 


leading dairy state in the Nation the dairy 


dairy products. 

; : 
industry employs a large number of pet 
sons. Selling and servicing farm equip 


ment and power 


machinery is attracting 
larger numbers of young men who have 
special aptitude both for business and for 
handling machines and power equipment. 

At the State School of Agriculture at 
Delhi a special curriculum dealing with 
the preparation of young women for joint 
service in the business office and in the 


oe ae 
testing 


laboratory in dairy plants has 
been in operation for several years. A 
selected group of 15 young women re- 


ceive the needed technical training and 


laboratory experience that will 
them to perform the various bacteriolog: 
cal determinations together with the tests 
of nmulk samples for butter fat, total solids 
carbohydrates and mineral content. The 
small dairy is unable to employ one full 
time person tor this testing work \ 
cordingly, to meet the requirements of 
such plants the staff has organized specitic 
business courses including office manag« 
ment, typewriting and = stenography so 
that graduates may serve both as offic 
managers and as laboratory assistants 

The farm service employment training 
offered at these schools is the outgrowth 
of many surveys made by the directors | 
and their staffs with reference to the cd 
mand for competently trained young per 
sons and the specific abilities required 
As graduates have entered these fields 
accurate records have been kept regarding 
the training needs of individuals on the 
job. These records have constituted a 
valuable means of improving the voca 
tional and technical training services at } 


the schools. 


COUNTRY LIFE PROGRAM 


The annual country life program held 
at the Institute of Agriculture at Farm 
ingdale, Long Island, from February 28th 
through March 2d, brought 9600 persons 
to the school. This event is a phase of 
the well-organized program of service to f[ 
its off-campus constituents conducted by 
the institute. Farm people from all parts 
of Long Island and the lower Huds 
valley and suburban residents interested 
in developing and beautifying home sw 
roundings thronged the campus. Of the 
total attendance, 8258 were adults; 214 
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high school pupils were members of ot 
ganized groups attending under the direc 


tion of a teacher; 984 were members of 


tH Club organizations; and 144 were 


members of other organized groups. 


\ program of special features, lectures, 


demonstrations, exhibits and equipment 
shows was planned to interest the visitors 
Special features included an exhibit of 
early American country life, a Long 
Island baby chick and egg show, an ex 


hibit showing the evolution of the harves 


tor and the combine and a special garden 
clinic. The farm and home equipment 
show was the largest ever held at the in 
stitute. The demonstrations and lectures 
dealt with such activities as butchering 
and meat cutting, selection of eggs, cross 
breeding for high quality of poultry, ele 

tric and acetylene welding, poultry disease 
management of 


diagnosis, soil testing, 


power tools, blacksmithing jobs for the 
farm, milk testing, and special tests for 


automobile drivers 


PRIVATE BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOLS 


Since section 66-a of the Education 
Law, requiring the licensing of private 
trade schools, became effective September 
1, 1937, the State Education Department 
has received 104 applications for licenses 
to conduct private beauty schools in New 
York State devoted to giving instruction 
to white pupils. Sixty-nine licenses have 
heen granted and 33 have been disap 
proved. At present there are 62 active 
beauty schools in the State devoted to 
instruction to white pupils. 

Approximately 5500 pupils were en 
rolled in private beauty schools during the 
3000 
graduated, of whom the schools reported 
they had placed about 1600. 
are 8000 shops emploving about 16,000 


operators in the State, the number trained 


past vear, \pproximately were 


Since there 


is not far in excess of the required needs. 
Beauty culture is taught in the public 
vocational schools in four cities. The 
number of graduates is small, however, 
and consequently the industry has to rely 
on private schools for operators. 
he law is reported to have resulted in 


great improvement in the quality of in- 
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struction offered in the private schools. 
\ll schools are required to give a mini- 
mum course of instruction of not less 
than 1000 hours. 
be given the pupils, indicating their at 
Schools 


Monthly reports must 


tendance, tardiness, grades ete. 
are required to keep an exact record of 
the number of hours of instruction given 
in each subject and the number of clinical 
treatments performed by each pupil in 
each subject. 

According to the supervisor of private 
trade schools, the better private beauty 
schools have shown a commendable desire 
to cooperate with the Department in en- 
forcing the provisions of the law. They 
realize that the strict enforcement of the 
regulations of the Commissioner govern- 
ing the licensing of beauty schools serves 
their best interests in that it tends to 
eliminate unfair competition. Although 
the number of operators trained through- 
out the State has materially decreased 
since the passage of the law, the better 
succeeded in maintaining 


schox Is have 


their enrolment without difficulty. 
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Health and Physical Education 





INTERSCHOOL WINTER SPORTS SEASON CLOSES 


The 1939-40 interschool sports season 
was officially closed the third week in 
March with a completion of tournaments 
and leagues schedules in the nine sections 
of the State. 
in the history of 
New York State in 
the number of bovs participating, the 
membership in the State Athletic Associa 


This was the most success- 
ful vear interschool 


sports in terms of 


tion, the variety of activities offered and 
the general conduct of interschool con- 
tests. 

The New York Public High 
School Athletic Association reported a 
total of 586 schools as full members for 


State 


1939, the highest total in the history of 
the association. In order to provide for 
the conduct of interschool athletics on a 
sound educational basis and for the best 
interests of the boys, the State was di- 
vided into nine sections with appropriate 
committees of schoolmen elected to ad- 


minister a program for each section. 
These committees organized section meets 
and tournaments which the State Educa- 
tion Department recognized as_ official 
according to provisions of the Regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education Gov- 
erning Health and Physical Education. 
The colleges and universities in these 
sections cooperated with the school of- 
ficials by donating use of college facilities 


and by serving as hosts for the tourna- 


ments and meets. This arrangement 
proved satisfactory both to the school 
officials and colleges, in that school 


officials organized only the meets and 
tournaments that were needed and made 
arrangements with colleges and universi- 
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ties for the use of certain college facili 
ties when necessary. Meets conducted by 
outside agencies were eliminated because 
they were not approved for New York 
State high schools. 

The program has expanded consider 
beyond the four traditional intet 
Many 


contests in cross country, golf, basketball, 


ably 


school sports, sections include 
swinuning, track and field, baseball, foot 
hall, Some 


also include table tennis, horseshoes and 


tennis and soccer. sections 


volleyball. This increased scope of the 
program offers a chance for more indi 
viduals to participate and encourages all 
schools to develop programs which offer 
a wider variety of activities. 

A detailed account of the activities in 
the various sections is given in the April 
issue of the Athletic Bulletin of the New 
York State Public High School Athletic 
Association which is sent to the principals 
and physical education directors of mem- 
ber schools and to superintendents. 


-——-0 





STUDENT HEALTH 


College personnel interested in student 
health are invited to attend the annual 
meeting of the New York Section of the 
American Student Health Association at 
the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, May 11th, at 10 a.m. Meetings 

held in the 
221 Ontario 


both be 
Hall, 


and luncheon will 
Alumni 


street, Albany. 


Residence 
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Through ingenuity on the part of the 
director of physical education, Samuel J. 
Corrallo, and with the cooperation of 
pupils, an old basement storeroom in the 
Millbrook Memorial School has been con- 
verted into a recreation room. Since the 
school has no gymnasium but has to rent 
the gymnasium at the Community Center 
a block distant, this room, in addition to 
being used for recreation purposes also 
serves as a gymnasium during inclement 
weather. 

The 


need, especially since almost one-half the 


transformation fills a long-felt 
pupils of Millbrook are nonresidents and 
carry their lunches to school. Before the 
recreation room was provided, the major 
ity of this group after eating their lunches 


spent the remainder of their lunch periods 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Annual reports of the health and physi- 
cal education program for 1938-39 have 
heen analyzed by the Division of Health 
and Physical Education and follow-up 
letters have been sent to the superin- 
tendent, principal and president of the 
hoard of all central rural schools in the 
State 
to all superintendents of city and village 
The 
central 
that this analysis is of definite help in im- 


Last fall similar letters were sent 


schools. responses from adminis- 


trators of rural schools indicate 
proving the health and physical education 
program, 


= (>) 


The extension course on health educa 
tion being conducted by Dr John Burke, 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Schenectady, under the direction of Syra- 


cuse University, is being taken for credit 


by 41 of the school personnel. 
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BASEMENT BECOMES RECREATION ROOM 


in the corner drug store. Now the pupils 
enjoy noon hour dancing, shuffleboard, 
ping-pong, badminton, dart baseball, 


archery, indoor’ horseshoes, checkers, 
bridge, or even the reading corner. 

The director of physical education and 
a group of pupils removed old materials 
washed, 


A dance 


was given to raise funds for new ma 


stored in the basement, and 


scrubbed and painted the room. 
terials needed. The layout of a shuffle 
board game was marked on the floor, and 
ping-pong tables were devised out of pool 
Many 


games and furnishings were homemade. 


tables and heavy plyboard other 


One corner of the room was converted 
into a reading nook and was furnished 
large sofa, lounging 


with a carpet, a 


chairs, a table, lamp and magazine rack 


APPROVED SCHOOLS 

School authorities wishing to employ 
qualified school nurse-teachers may learn 
of desirable candidates by writing to the 
following schools that are approved by 
the State Education Department for the 
preparation of school  nurse-teachers: 
Buffalo University, Schools of Medicine 
and Education; New York University, 
School of i 
versity, School of Education; Columbia 


Education; Syracuse Uni- 
University, Teachers College; St John’s 
University, School of Education. 
a 
Because directors of summer camps for 
school-age children prefer school nurse- 
teachers as camp nurses, school nurse- 
teachers interested in such employment 
are advised to register with the New York 
State Employment Service, Division of 
Placement and Employment, 87 Madison 
avenue, New York City. 
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DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 

Problems of district reorganization in 
rural New York were discussed at a study 
conference held under the auspices of the 
Graduate School of Education at Cornell 
University on April 10th to 13th. The 
New York State Association of District 
Superintendents cooperated in sponsoring 
the conference. 

Major problems considered by the con- 
ference were: 

What educational program should rural 
New York provide for its children and 
young people? 

Policies and technics in a program of 
redistricting 

How may 
rural people, district superintendents and 


effective cooperation of 
others concerned be secured in planning 
a program of redistricting ? 

Improving rural living through an 
interaction of school and community 

What should the intermediate unit in 
New York be? 

Among the members of the Depart- 
the con- 


Morrison, 


staff participating in 
ference were Dr J. Cayce 
Assistant Commissioner for Research; 
Dr Alfred D. Simpson, Assistant Com- 
Philip A. 
Cowen, of the Division of Research; and 
Francis E. Griffin, of the 
School Administrative Services. 


ment’s 


missioner for Finance; Dr 


Division of 


-~——4)-— + 


Francis E. Griffin, supervisor in the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices, discussed the report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry and the problem of redistricting 
at the parent-teacher association meeting 
in Wheelerville on April Ist. 
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RURAL LIFE PROGRAMS 


The May and June radio programs in 


the Rural Education and Rural Life 
Series sponsored by the Division of 
School Administrative Services and 


broadcast by station WGY Mondays at 
12.45 p. m., daylight-saving time, follow: 
May 6th, The Parents’ Court, “ Is the 
High School Full of Fads and Frills?” 
Dr Robert W. New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany 


Frederick, 


May 13th, Historical Series, “ Horse 
Racing in New York, Long Island, Sara 
toga, County Fairs, Hambletonian,” 
Hugh M. Flick, Acting Director, Divi- 
sion of Archives and History 

May 20th, 
News, Francis E. Griffin, 
Division of School Administrative 


Rural Education in the 


supervisor, 


Services 

May 27th, Farm Paper of the Air Book 
Review, Louis C. Jones, New York State 
College for Teachers 

June 3d, The Parents’ Court, “ Re 
member, Children Do Differ,” Dr Robert 
W. Frederick 

June 10th, Historical Series, “ Business 
Women in Colonial New York,” Hugh 
M. Flick 

June 17th, 
News, Francis E. Griffin 

June 24th, Farm Paper of the Air 
Book Review, Louis C. Jones 


Rural Education in_ the 


—S 


Regent Susan Brandeis addressed the 
members of the Women’s City and 
County Club in Poughkeepsie on April 
Sth. 
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SCHOOL CENSUS 


The number of children 18 years of age 
and younger in New York State is 
3,585,980, according to the 1939-40 
school census figures reported to Charles 
L. Mosher, Chief of the Bureau of Child 
Accounting and Attendance of the State 
Education Department. This year’s cen- 
sus shows that there are 88,165 fewer 
children between birth and 18 years of 
age in the State than there were the previ- 
ous year. Most of this decrease is re- 
ported in the cities of the State. The 
school census figures show that there are 
a few more boys than girls, the totals 
being 1,818,308 boys and 1,767,672 girls. 
Considerably more than one-half of the 
children of the State are shown to be liv- 
ing in New York City, the number there 
being 1,935,440. 

rhe census figures by types of school 
districts follow: 

Cities including New York... 2 698 763 
239 795 
647 422 


Villages with superintendents 
Supervisory districts ....... 

Comparison of these figures with those 
for the previous year show the following 


decreases : 


BE -.Gigincweesateiusnes 81 274 
Villages with superintendents 3 069 
Supervisory districts ....... 3 822 


An analysis of the school census figures 


by age groups shows the trend toward 
further decreases in the future, Mr 
Mosher points out. While the census in 
cities shows that there are 810,681 chil- 
dren between 10 and 14 years of age, the 
number of children 5 to 9 years of age is 
but 714,226. In villages under superinten- 
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SHOWS DECREASE 


dents there are 75,795 children in the 10 
to 14-year age group and 67,779 in the 
group 5 to 9 years of age. In super- 
visory districts there are 186,247 in the 
group 10 to 14 years and 171,611, 5 to 9 
years of age. 

In only six cities, 15 villages and 15 
supervisory districts were the census 
figures for the 5 to 9-year-old group 
larger than those for the 10 to 14-year-old 
group. 

“ There are in school today,” says Mr 
Mosher, “a large number of boys and 
girls in the higher age brackets. They 
need instruction and opportunity now. 
They are offered little upon leaving 
school at 16 or 17 years of age. If un- 
trained, their chances of working into 
worth while jobs are slight. Recognizing 
these facts, the modern school is making 
effective effort to prepare the school boy 
and girl of the upper age groups to 
qualify for the performance of needed 
service.” 


RADIO PROGRAM 

The American Law Institute is col- 
laborating with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company in presenting a series of 13 
broadcasts on the handling of youthful 
offenders from juvenile court age up to 
21 years. The broadcast series, entitled 
“ Youth in the Toils,” is being presented 
by station WJZ and other stations of the 
blue network on Monday evenings from 
7.15 to 7.30 o'clock. 
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Examinations and Testing 





H. G. THOMPSON 


Harold G. Thompson, who has been 
serving under a provisional appointment 
as Director of the Division of Examina- 
tions and Testing of the Department, has 
received permanent appointment to that 
position after having qualified under Civil 
Service regulations. 

Mr Thompson is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College and has done graduate work 
at Columbia University and Yale Uni- 


versity. Before coming to this State, he 


NAMED DIRECTOR 


taught in Connecticut. From 1914 to 1924 
he served successively as department head, 
junior high school principal and senior 
high school principal in the State Normal 
School at 
pointed supervisor in the State Education 


Potsdam. In 1924 he was ap- 


Department, specializing in ancient lan- 
guages, but also covering the general field 
of secondary education. He has been 
acting as Director of the Division of E-x- 


aminations and Testing since 1938. 


SCHOOLS ORDER READING PROGRESS TEST 


The State Education Department has 
published and has distributed to superin- 
tendents of schools and principals of 
secondary schools in the State a reading 
progress test for grades 7 through 12, 
form A. 
taken by the 
nations and Testing of this Department 


This test represents the initial 
step Division of Exami- 
in embarking upon a long-range policy of 
supplementing its existing examinations 
by a broad program of progress testing 
for optional use by the schools of the 
State. 

This test, which has been standardized 
in New York State schools, is designed to 
progress in mastering 


It is offered 


measure pupil 
three basic reading skills. 
primarily for use in a program of reading 
improvement. It will also have value in 
a program of educational guidance and of 
individual 


adjustment to provide for 


differences. The tests are to be adminis- 
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tered locally and the results are to be 
integrated locally. 

An edition of 50,000 test booklets was 
printed and was quickly exhausted by 
orders from schools. The booklets and 
the accompanying manual, answer sheets, 
scoring keys and class record sheets were 
sold at the cost of publication. 

In making this test available to schools, 
Harold G. Thompson, Director of the 
Division of Examinations and Testing, 
explains that if the tests are to render the 
fullest possible service local school au- 
thorities must undertake such remedial 
work or program adjustments as the test 
results require. 

The test 
manual were prepared under the direct 


reading progress and its 
supervision of Dr Warren G. Findley, 
Director of the 
Examinations and Testing, with the as- 


Assistant Division of 


sistance of a number of the Department's 
staff. 
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CONFERENCE ON DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


A meeting of the planning committee 
of the Conference on Democratic Proc- 
held March 8&th—10th in 


Among those present were: 


was on 
West Park. 
Dr Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, chairman of the 
Dr William I. Mosher, dean of the Max- 
well School of Citizenship, Syracuse Uni- 


esses 


conterence 


versity; Dr W. H. Pillsbury, chairman of 


adult civic education committee of the 
New York State Council of School Super 
Dr Frank L. Tolman, Direc- 
Adult 
Extension, State Education 


W. Adult 


Education Bureau, State Education De- 


intendents ; 
the 
and Library 


tor of Division of education 


Department; John Herring, 
partment ; Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director 
of the Division of Research, State Edu- 
Dr Arvid 


director of research, State Teachers Asso 


cation Department ; Burke, 
ciation, and representatives of other civic 
and educational organizations. 

The conference represents a coopera- 
tive effort of State Department personnel 
interested in adult education for democ- 
racy and leaders from fields of civic work, 
research, political science and public edu- 
Its 
meeting the pressing need of our New 


cation. purpose is “to assist in 
York State community for a cooperative 
marshaling of our social agencies in behalf 
of democracy.” 

The procedure of the conference is to 
work cooperatively with various civic, 
The 
following study projects were considered 
at West Park: 


Educational Factors in the Community Af- 


educational and research agencies. 


fecting the Competence of Adults as Citizens 
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Organized Persuasion 

Social Attitudes of Older Unemployed Youth 

The Relationships of Organized Labor within 
a Democracy 

\ttitude of High School 
Political Activity 

Groups or Elements in the Community Which 
Lack, or Feel They Lack, 


Government 


Seniors toward 


Politics and 


Representation it 


Permissable Forms of City, Town and 


County Organizations under the Laws 
\ Project in the Use of the 
Method 


Mock Congress 


Device as a for Teaching Current 
Problems 
The Competence of Voters 
Radio in Civic Education 
Pressure Groups 
The Status and the 
The 
the Schools 


Women 
Subjects im 


Contributions of 


Teaching of Controversial 


) 


STATE CONFERENCE 


Plans for state programs in adult edu 


cation will be discussed at the State 
Conference on Adult Education to be 
held in New York City on May 24th 
following the annual meeting of the 


for Adult Educa- 
tion. The meeting will be held in New 


York Hall, 123 W. 43d 


beginning at 10 o’clock in the morning 


American Association 


Town street, 


and continuing through a _ luncheon 


conference. Superintendents and other 
school officials are urged to participate. 
Among the matters to be discussed at 
the state conference will be the essentials 
of a true community program, the kinds 
of state and community planning measures 
that are needed, practical methods for 
concrete and effective cooperation with 
and higher educational 


civic, research 


agencies, and a state organization. 
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Scheal and Public Lilraries 





RIVERSIDE BRANCH CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


The Riverside Branch of the New York 
Public Library, 190 Amsterdam avenue, 
which has the distinction of being the 
first library in New York to adopt the 
open shelf system of arranging books, 
marked its thirty-fifth anniversary of its 
opening on February 16th. 

The present Carnegie building was 
opened to the public on February 16, 
1905. The library was originally estab- 
lished by the Riverside Association, a 
settlement house, at 259 West 69th street. 
It later became a branch of the New York 
Free Circulating Library, which in turn 
was consolidated with the New York 
Public Library in 1901. 

Early reports of the first librarian, 
Kate Kaufman, indicate the eagerness 
with which the library was used and the 
progressive way in which it was adminis- 
In 1897 Miss Kaufman reported: 

Riverside has the honor of being the first 
branch of the New York Free Circulating 
Library to open its shelves to the public. We 
use the word “honor” advisedly as we feel 
most earnestly that this is a progressive step, 
and that the two objections to this system, 
namely, the disarrangement of the order of 
books on the shelves through the careless 
handling of the borrowers, and the loss of 
books by theft, are more than counterbalanced 
by the benefit derived. Chief of these, of 
course, is the education which is gained from 
the mere handling of books, the opportunity to 
browse amongst them at will and to dip into 
volumes heretofore perhaps unknown. To this 
may be added the great enjoyment which this 
freedom gives to our readers who constantly 
and most gratefully express their pleasure in 
this privilege. 

The problem of securing 
information from applicants for library 


tered. 


necessary 
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cards apparently was as lively 40 years 
ago as it is today, for Miss Kaufman 
wrote in 1899: 

Possibly we can never know the disappoint- 
ment of littlhe Dora when her reference was 
refused, though she had filled out the blank 
as required, and had given the name, “ Billy,” 
the business, “clam stand,” and the address 
(for that day at least), “cor. 69th st.” Her 
astonishment at this refusal was doubtless 
shared by the small boy who met with like 
treatment when he appeared a few days since 
with an elderly gentleman to act as guarantor. 
It devolved that he was an entire stranger whom 
the child had met in the street, and who, being 
kindly disposed, had promised “to see him 
through.” Having passed the Scylla of the 
application desk, he still meets a Charybdis in 
the choice of his book, and it needs a firm and 
gentle hand to steer him safely out into the 
open sea. 

The Riverside Branch opened with 
9500 volumes and a yearly circulation of 
76,000 books for home use. There are 
now more than 15,000 books in the 
library which have an annual circulation 
of 157,900. 


The present librarian is Dorothy Hull. 


——_O——_- 


LIBRARY BEQUEST 

The New Berlin Library has been 
enlarged, redecorated and_ refurnished 
through a bequest of $15,000 left to the 
village by Nathan S. Beardslee. A suit- 
able plaque has been placed on the 
interior wall of the main library, bearing 
the following inscription: “ In memory 
of Nathan S. Beardslee, of Warsaw, New 
York, a native son of New Berlin who 
contributed liberally to the enlargement 
and equipment of this building.” 
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CHILDREN’S READING ROOM 


More than 300 children recently at- 
tended the formal opening of the new 
reading room for children in the Cortland 
Free Library. The delight of the chil- 
dren in their new quarters was apparent 
from the arrival of the first visitor. The 
room was decorated with spring flowers 
and gay with the bright jackets of new 
books, while characters from seven chil- 
dren’s books mingled with the crowd and 
assisted with the reception. The new low 
stacks which inclose the children’s room 
are the gift of C. C. Wickwire, president 
of the library board. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


“The public library is the 
most democratic of American edu- 
cational institutions. It is free to 
every person. Color or race, nation- 
ality or creed, makes no difference. 
It is free to every person who 
wishes to read, and who is willing 
to read. If the schools will only 
teach the reading habit the library 
will educate the world, for the 
public library of America is free to 
every new idea, free to every fresh 
point of view; nothing is barred 
because it is new or radical or dif- 
ferent. The public library is free 
from party politics; it is free from 
religious intolerance and prejudice. 
The public library provides infor- 
mation on all sides of every impor- 
tant question — so far as its funds 
will allow.” 
—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
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LIBRARY BIRTHDAYS 

The James Prendergast Free Library 
of Jamestown celebrated its 60th anni 
versary on January 3lst. <A local paper 
of that date carried an interesting sketch 
of the library’s 60 years of service to the 
community. 

The Sayville Library was 25 years old 
on January 9th and celebrated the anni- 
versary with a public tea held in the 
library building. The Sayville Improve- 
ment Society presented the library with 
$50 as a birthday gift. 

The Franklin Square Public Library 
celebrated its second anniversary on 
Starting as a National 
Administration 


January 31st. 
Youth 
small gift collection, the library now has 
a book stock of more than 3000 volumes, 
and more than 1000 residents of the 


library with a 


community are registered as_ library 


borrowers. 


—_—_Q——_——- 


LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS 

Lucia Penna has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Canastota Public Library to 
succeed Marie Gustafson, who resigned 
December Ist to become librarian of the 
Dunkirk Free Library. 
a graduate of the Canastota High School, 
Syracuse Univerity and the 
School of Library Science. 


Miss Penna is 
Syracuse 
Pauline E. Tingley has been appointed 


Chester Public 
Library to fill the vacancy caused by the 


librarian of the Port 


resignation of Clara S. Merritt, who has 
held the position of librarian for the past 
23 years. The trustees have asked Miss 
Merritt to remain on the staff with 
shorter hours and lighter duties in view 
of the valuable services she has rendered 
the iibrary and the community for more 
than 20 years. 
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RADIO SCRIPT EXCHANGE 

A new national depository and library 
of scientific aids to education — the Edu- 
cational Radio Script Exchange, serving 
local school and civic groups actively 
interested in educational radio — has 
published its first complete printed list of 
services for furthering the cause of 
American education. 

The Script Exchange, created by the 
Federal Radio Education Committee in 
October 1936, to serve as a clearing house 
for educational radio scripts and other in- 
formation, lists in its new publication the 
four major services of the exchange. 
These are: (1) radio scripts, (2) pro- 
duction aids, (3) information and idea 
exchange, and (4) recordings. 

Five hundred thirteen selected pro- 
listed in the new Fourth 
available to 


grams are 
dition Catalog and are 
qualified groups actively interested in 
educational radio. Scripts may be bor- 
rowed for a period not exceeding four 
weeks. There is no charge for this 
service. 

The Script Exchange also makes avail- 
able upon request, production aids, some 
of which are free, and others which may 
be borrowed for a period of three weeks. 

The catalog may be obtained at 10 cents 
a copy from the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


——{)- 


COUNTY INSTITUTE 

A county and regional library institute 
will be held May 24th—26th in connection 
with the A. L. A. 


nati, under the sponsorship of the County 


conference at Cincin- 


and Regional Section of the A. L. A., the 
League of Library Commissions and the 
A. L.A. Library Extension Board. 
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LIBRARIAN RECEIVES MEDAL 


Moore, superintendent 


Anne Carroll 
of children’s work at the New York 
Public Library, has received the Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner memorial medal 
for “outstanding work as a pioneer in 
the field of better books for children.” 


‘ 


The award, a bronze medal given annu- 
ally by the Women’s National Book 
Association and the Bookseller’s League 
of New York, was presented to Miss 
Moore by Carl Carmer on February 16th. 

Miss Moore’s reviewing of children’s 
books in the Bookman from 1918 to 1927 
was pioneering work in this field. She 
is also known for her Three Owls depart- 
ment in the Herald Tribune from 1924 
to 1930. 

She is the author of two children’s 
Nicholas and Nicholas and the 
Golden Goose, and editor of an edition of 


be Tt ks, 


Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York and The Bold Dragoon, while her 
critical writings about children’s litera- 
ture comprise many volumes, including 
My Roads to Childhood and the Three 
Owls series. 


—_d———— 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


Art and industry, education and gov- 
ernment, journalism and music find a 
common meeting ground with as many 
other professions in Current Biography, 
a new reference service inaugurated by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. Interna- 
tional in scope, the new publication pro- 
vides informal, lively biographies of 
persons in the news of the day. 

Current Biography is to be issued 
monthly, each number to include a cumu- 
lated index to preceding issues. A bound 
annual volume will combine the entire 


year’s material in a single alphabet. 
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LIBRARY BROADCASTS 

Libraries in New York State have at 
various times made use of the radio in 
story telling, book talks and other library 
activities. 

The Westchester County Library Asso- 
ciation sponsored a county radio story 
hour, a successful cooperative venture in 
which all libraries in the county, school 
and public, participated. 

The Freeport Library for the past 
three months has been providing enter- 
tainment and instruction on a _ weekly 
broadcast over WGBB, a local station. 
The program includes book reviews, 
hobby talks, quiz contests, dramatizations 
and other features. 


YESTERDAY'S CHILDREN 

A new radio series entitled “ Yester- 
day’s Children” brings to life the favor- 
ite book or story of a famous living man 
or woman, each Friday evening at 7.30 
o'clock over the National Broadcasting 
Dorothy 
Gordon is in charge of the program and, 


Company's blue network. 
whenever possible, interviews the man or 
woman whose favorite story she presents. 
Among those whose childhood favorites 
Miss Gordon is broadcasting are Presi- 
dent and Mrs_ Roosevelt, Mayor 
La Guardia, Walter Damrosch, Charlie 


Chaplin and Jascha Heifetz. 
——4) 


GARDEN BOOK WEEK 

Garden Book Week, organized by the 
book trade last year for the first time, 
Was again celebrated this year from 
April Ist to 6th. 
Books ” 


Journal devoted its March 15th issue to 


“ Gardens Grow from 


was the slogan. The Library 


gardening books and articles. 
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PLEASANTVILLE BRANCH 

Early in February a branch of the 
Pleasantville Public Library was opened 
in the National Youth Administration 
Center in Hawthorne. The new branch 
will lay special emphasis on books for 
young people, offering a wide selection 
of books and pamphlets for vocational 
guidance. The purpose of the new branch 
is to make all the books of the Pleasant- 
ville Public Library conveniently avail- 


able to Hawthorne residents. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 

In the general report presented for 
discussion at the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy library 
service was stressed. 

The following was taken from the 
general report of the conference which 
appeared in the March 1940 issue of 
The Child: 

Library services should be extended and 
developed and should include traveling libraries 
to reach isolated rural communities, special 
collections of materials for children, and 


material and library advisory service for 
parents on subjects relating to child care and 
training. The states should assist in this devel- 
opment, and certain types of federal aid are 


recommended. 


WORLD BROADCASTS 


A series of broadcasts on the services 
of the public library is being presented 
by Worldwide Shortwave Station WRUL 
in Boston Wednesday afternoons at 
4 o'clock, with the cooperation of the 
Boston Public Library. Program maga- 
zines listing this series and many other 
educational ones may be secured by 


writing to Station WRUL, the Univer- 


sity Club, Boston, Mass. 
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Retirements and Apnoiniments 





WILLIAM H. HOLMES 

Dr William H. Holmes, for 27 years 
superintendent of schools at Mount Ver- 
non, will retire on December 31st. Recog- 
nized not only in New York State but 
throughout the country as one of 
America’s leading educators, Doctor 
Holmes in his 27 years of service has 
placed the Mount Vernon schools on a 
high educational level. Under his direc- 
tion old buildings have been replaced by 
modern structures, junior high schools 
and other new schools have been added, 
so that the system now includes 16 
modern buildings. 

Active in state and national educational 
associations, Doctor Holmes has served 
on numerous committees, has been vice 
oresident of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and was three times nominated 
for the presidency of that association. 

Expressing the regret of the community 
at the announcement of Doctor Holmes’s 
intention to retire, the Mount Vernon 
Argus editorially paid tribute to the edu- 
cator in part as follows: 

The announcement must come as a shock to 
a citizenry in whose minds the school system 
and its indomitable leader have been regarded 
as inseparable. Builder of the system from a 
status of insignificance to one of leadership in 
the Nation, Doctor Holmes has been a dominant 
factor in the life of this community for nearly 
a generation. Education, in its deepest, 
broadest and finest sense has been the keynote 
of his life in this city. To its furtherment he 
has given unstintingly and without thought of 
himself from a supply of energy, enthusiasm 
and industry that, until now, seemed inexhaus- 
tible. . . In recent months he has devoted his 
energies, on a state and national as well as on 
a local scale, to seeking financial aid for schools 
from sources other than the local taxpayer. . . 
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Now, reluctantly, he asks to be relieved of his 
duties, and reluctantly the community prepares 
to see him go. None will begrudge him the rest 
he has earned so richly, but all will miss him. 
Real leaders are not easily replaced. 








ROY B. KELLEY 


The Lockport board of education has 
accepted with regret the resignation of 
Superintendent of Schools Roy B. Kelley, 
effective August Ist. Superintendent 
Kelley is retiring after 19 years at the 
head of the Lockport school system. Be- 
fore his appointment in 1921 as superin- 
tendent at Lockport, Mr Kelley had been 
principal at several New York State high 
schools. 

In accepting his resignation, the board 
of education Superintendent 
Kelley for “his unusual insight and un- 
derstanding of education,” and for his 
development of the Lockport schools to 
their present high stage. During his ad- 
ministration of the Lockport schools 
seven new buildings have been erected and 
the curriculum has been greatly expanded. 

Superintendent Kelley is a graduate of 
the Oneonta State Normal School and of 
Syracuse University. 


praised 


LORAINE W. BILLS 
W. Bills 
resignation as superintendent of schools 
at Herkimer, effective at the end of the 
His retirement will 


Loraine has submitted his 


present school year. 
end a service of 40 years to the schools of 
the State. He was superintendent of 
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schools at Waterford for eight years be- 
fore his appointment as superintendent 
at Herkimer in 1920. 

Superintendent Bills began teaching 
after his graduation from Macedon Aca- 
demy. Following several years of teach- 
ing in district schools, he entered Syracuse 
University, from which he was graduated 
in 1907. He was then teacher and prin- 
cipal at Little Falls for five years before 
becoming superintendent at Waterford. 

The Herkimer board of education has 
accepted his resignation with regret and 
with appreciation for his effective leader- 
ship of the schools. 


THEODORE ZORNOW 


Theodore A. Zornow, assistant super- 
intendent of Rochester schools since 1934, 
will retire in September. He has given 
35 years of service to New York State 
schools, the last 24 of which have been 
in the schools of Rochester. 

Mr Zornow has been active in local and 
state educational organizations, having 
been president of the Rochester Teachers 
Association, the Central-Western Zone of 
the State Teachers Association, the Mon- 
roe County Teachers Association, the 
Rochester Schoolmasters Club and the 
New York State Teachers Association. 
He has also been active in the civic life 
of his community. 

He will be succeeded as assistant super- 
intendent by David W. Densmore, whose 
present position as principal of Jefferson 
High School in Rochester will be filled by 
Arnold B. Swift, now principal of School 
41, Rochester. 
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A. LAURA MC GREGOR 


A. Laura McGregor will resign as 
director of research and coordinator of 
child services for the Rochester public 
schools at the end of the present school 
year. She has been connected with the 
Rochester schools for 36 years. She was 
a pioneer in the junior high school field 
and has written books on English, voca- 
tional guidance and methods of instruc- 
tion. 


—_jQ—_—_ 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


George Nauman Shuster, who has been 
acting president of Hunter College since 
July 1939, has been appointed to the 
presidency of the college by the board of 
higher education in New York City. He 
succeeds Dr Eugene A. Colligan. Presi- 
dent Shuster is a graduate of Notre 
Dame University and has been a member 
of the faculties of that institution, of 
St Joseph’s College for Women and of 
Immaculate Conception Seminary in 
Huntington. He was formerly managing 
editor of the Commonweal. 


HAROLD W. THOMPSON 

Dr Harold W. Thompson, professor of 
English at the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany since 1915, will 
leave his position at the end of the present 
school year to join the faculty at Cornell 
University as professor of English. 
Doctor Thompson has written widely on 
English, music and folklore. His latest 


publication is a collection of New York 
State folklore with the title Body, Boots 
and Britches. 
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Educational Notes and News 





DOCTOR DRAPER’S PAPERS ON LINCOLN 


The Papers and Addresses of Dr An- 
drew Sloan Draper on Lincoln have 
been edited for publication by Dr Harlan 
H. Horner, former Associate Com- 
missioner of Education, in a volume 
entitled What Makes Lincoln Great. All 
but one of the essays and addresses were 
written or delivered while Doctor Draper 
was Commissioner of Education in this 
State. The first address included in the 
volume was delivered while he was presi- 
The 
papers included are The Illinois Life and 
the Presidency of Abraham Lincoln, 
Lincoln’s Parable, The Cente- 
nary, What Makes Lincoln Great ?, The 
Moral Advances in Political 
Career, The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 
and Lincoln’s Addresses and Letters. 

Himself a student of Lincoln, Doctor 
helpful and 


dent of the University of Illinois. 


Lincoln 


Lincoln’s 


Horner has added notes 
references to Doctor Draper’s addresses. 

In the introduction by the editor, a 
short sketch of Doctor 


Draper is given, in which it is pointed out 


biographical 


ELLIS L. MANNING 
Having qualified under Civil Service 
regulations for the position of supervisor 
of science in the Division of Secondary 
Education of the Department, Ellis L. 
Manning, who has been serving under a 
provisional appointment, has received 
permanent appointment to that position. 
Mr Manning came to the Department 
with a rich experience as teacher and in- 


terpreter of science. A graduate of St 
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that from boyhood Andrew S. Draper 
was impressed with the personality and 
character of Lincoln. Doctor Horner 
declares that little that has been written 


Doctor 1913 


nearer to Lincoln's 


since Draper’s death in 


comes explaining 
character than the theses which are force- 
these and 


fully developed in 


addresses. 


papers 


“He made the discovery for himself,” 
writes Doctor Horner, “that ‘the spirit 
of the Nation is attuned to the spirit of 
long to be re- 
* What 


the north star is to the natural life of the 


Lincoln’ and _ uttered 


membered words when he said: 


world, Lincoln is to the political science 
of the 
men.’ ” 


Republic and moral sense of 
The frontispiece in the volume is a 
reproduction of the memorial to Doctor 
Draper erected by the school teachers of 
the State in the State Education Building 
at Albany. The book is published by the 
Torch Press of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


NAMED SUPERVISOR 


Lawrence University, from which he re- 
ceived his master’s degree, Mr Manning 
taught at Montclair Academy and St 
Lawrence University, and was physicist 
at the research laboratory of the General 
Electric wide 


Company. He _ gained 


recognition for his interpretations of 
science given on the science forum pro- 
grams of the General Electric Company 


radio stations. 
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In order that teachers, elementary and 
high school pupils, college students and 
graduates working in specialized fields 
may find, among the thousands of ex- 
hibits at the World’s Fair of 1940 in New 
York, those things which most closely 
touch their special interests, a department 
of public education has been established 
at the fair. This department will offer 
many forms of service. 

Under Dr Rudolf Kagey, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity and director of the fair’s depart- 
ment of public education, the thousands 
of exhibits that make the fair a great edu- 
cational institution are being studied in 
the light of the special interests of teach- 
ers and pupils, and aids for such visitors 
ure being prepared in order that they may 
see the fair intelligently. 

Through its information service the de- 
partment of public education answers 
queries on the fair’s educational aspects 
and plans tours for different age levels 
interested in special 


and for groups 


topics. Teachers wishing to make use of 
this service are requested to forward in- 
formation as to the age and special in- 
a few weeks in 


terests of the class 


advance. The department of special ac- 
tivities will furnish data on request con- 
cerning the various forms of cut-rate 
combination tickets available for groups. 

Another form of service given by the 
department of public education is a series 
especially for 
Fair's 


of pamphlets prepared 


These include: The 


A General Introduction, Sci- 


teachers. 
Themes : 
ence at the Fair, Exhibits for the Ele- 
mentary School Child, Social Science at 
the Fair, Art at the Fair, and Food, 
Decoration and New Products. Teachers 
may receive copies of these pamphlets by 
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EDUCATION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


writing to the Assistant Director of Pub- 
lic Education, the World’s Fair of 1940, 
in New York. 

When the Fair opens on May 11th, and 
the complete list of exhibits is available, 
guide material will be issued covering 
subjects in elementary school, high school 
and college curriculums. These subjects 
will be chosen in accordance with the 
number of requests received by the de- 
partment. 

The World’s Fair of 1940 will present 
many features not included in the World's 
Fair of 1939. 


countries have withdrawn from the fair, 


Although a few foreign 


a number of others — notably Belgium, 


Australia, Canada, Cuba, Iraq, Italy, 
Mexico, Peru and Switzerland — are im- 
proving and enlarging their exhibits. 


There have been important new acces- 
sions in the field of art, and many build- 
ings devoted to industry are presenting 
additional features. 
The department of public education 
points out that the fair’s importance and 
value as an educational institution have 
been increased in many ways in 1940 and 
that with the help of its information, 
tour-planning and pamphlet — services 
teachers and pupils can make their visits 
pay high dividends in profit and enjoy- 


ment. 


—_——_()—_—_ 


The forty-fifth annual convention of 
the New York State Optometric Associa- 
tion will be heid at the Hotel Ten Eyck, 
Albany, May 19th-20th. Dr Milton E. 
Loomis and Dr Hiram A. Jones will 
speak at the banquet on Monday evening, 


May 20th. 
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HONOR DR W. P. GRAHAM 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves was the principal speaker at a tes- 
timonial dinner given in honor of Chan- 
cellor William P. Graham of Syracuse 
University on March 30th. Chancellor 
Graham has been associated for 50 years 
with Syracuse University as a student, 
professor, dean, vice chancellor and — 
since 1937 —as chancellor. More than 


650 faculty members, graduates and 
friends of the university attended the 
dinner. 

—— > ——— 
FILM ON MILK 


“The Miracle of Milk” is the title of 
a motion picture produced by Paramount 
Pictures under the auspices of the New 
York State Bureau of Milk Publicity. 

This ten-minute film traces the in- 
fluence of milk on the development of 
civilization. It tells how milk brought 
man out of the caves, down from the cliffs 
into a more ordered society, where domes- 
ticated herds were close at hand. It re- 
lates how the cow became an object of 
veneration and even of worship. Pictures 
of the prize herds and of modern dairies 
demonstrate the high standard that is 
maintained in the production and market- 
ing of milk. 

This film 
charge upon application to the New York 
State Bureau of Milk Publicity, Depart- 
Agriculture and Markets, 


may be obtained without 


ment of 
Albany. 


_ O——— 


Dr Harry W. Rockwell, president of 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
gave the principal address at the dedi- 
cation of the enlarged high school at 
Medina on March 7th. 
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MICHIGAN SCHOLARSHIP 

The Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology at offering 
again this year to a high school pupil 


Houghton is 


from this State a scholarship remitting 
the matriculation and tuition fee for the 
regular four-year course in engineering. 
This scholarship will be available begin- 
ning September 1940. 
at the college request that the pupil 
recommended by the principal for this 


The authorities 


scholarship be in the upper half of his 
class and that he be in every way a worthy 
and deserving pupil. 

The registrar of the Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology at Houghton 
advises that not less than 15 units are 
required for admission. These 15 units 
should include a minimum of three units 
of English, one and one-half units of 
algebra, one and one-half units of geome- 
try, covering plane, solid and spherical 
The 
remaining units may be selected by the 
applicant. 
vocational training may be offered. 


geometry, and one unit of physics. 
Not more than two units of 


Nominations for this scholarship may 
be submitted by any high school principal 
to Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of 
State Education 
Department, Albany, and should be made 
not later than May 15th. The transcript 
of the high school record, together with 


Secondary Education, 


such data as may be presented supporting 
the recommendation, must be submitted 
by the principal making the nomination. 


Mary A. Simpson, who retired in 1931 
from the principalship of School 3, 


Albany, after a teaching service of 60 
years in the Albany public schools, died 
on March Ist. 
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COLORADO SCHOLARSHIP 


The Colorado School of Mines at 
Golden again offers an undergraduate 
scholarship to a New York State pupil. 
This scholarship will exempt the holder 
from payment of all laboratory and 
tuition fees for a period of four years. 
The annual value of the scholarship is 
approximately $300. The Colorado 
School of Mines offers courses leading to 


degrees in mining, metallurgical, geo- 


logical and petroleum engineering. Elec- 
tive courses are also offered in fuel 
engineering, geophysics and the pro- 


duction and utilization of cements, re- 
fractories, clays and other nonmetalic 
minerals. 

Applicants for the scholarship must 
satisfy the entrance requirements and 
show a scholastic standing in the upper 
tenth of their classes. The college desires 
to secure young men of high scholarship, 
personal qualifications and character — 
of the true engineering type. 

Appointment is to be made upon the 
recommendation of the State Education 
Department. Nominations should be 
made not later than May 15th. Principals 
who have pupils in their senior classes 
whom they wish to recommend for this 
scholarship should communicate with 
Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 





o—- 


The annual conference of the Central 
New York Association of District Super- 
intendents of held on 
May 17th and 18th at Cornell University. 
The theme of the conference will be 
“Content Material for the Social Studies 
Program.” The meeting will be under 
the direction of District Superintendent 
J. Paul Munson, of Groton. 


Schools will be 
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SCHENECTADY PLAYDAY 


The third annual playday conducted for 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils in the 
schools of Schenectady county under 
Superintendent Frank W. Palmer will be 
held May 23d beginning at 1 o'clock. 
The event will take place on the large 
play field at Central Park, Schenectady. 

About 500 children will participate in 
a variety of sports and games under the 
direction of teachers assigned to the 
several groups. The purpose of the play- 
day is to provide an afternoon for these 
children to learn and have fun playing 
such games as volley ball, soft ball, push 
ball, horseshoes etc. The games are not 
played on a competitive basis. Instead 
of school playing school, one color group 
plays another, progressing in a great 
After the 


game period refreshments are served. 


circle from game to game. 


As in other years, the committee in 
charge is made up of the physical di- 
Harold E. 


Gilmore is chairman of the committee. 


rectors of the various schools. 


POSITION ABOLISHED 


The Hudson board of education has 
abolished the position of high school prin- 
cipal, effective July 1st. The action was 
taken, according to a statement by the 
board, “as an economy measure,” in 
order to provide funds to furnish educa- 
tional and vocational guidance service to 
pupils. The duties of the high school 
principal will come under the direct super- 


vision of the superintendent of schools. 


J. Pierson Ackerman has been principal 
of Hudson High School for the past 17 
years. 
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School Buildings 








BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include the 
following : 

Fairview-Viola, elementary school, $425,000; 
approved December 2d 

Deposit, restoration of two rooms destroyed 
by fire in High School, $2885; approved Febru- 
14th 

Seaford, grounds development for elementary 
school, $4500; approved February 16th 


ary 


Cato-Meridian, landscaping and grading of 
central school grounds, $12,000; approved Feb- 
ruary 16th 
District 22, 
improvements to school building, $11,253; ap- 


Colonie, Albany county, general 


proved February 17th 
Clyde, grounds development 
schools, $18,495.19; approved February 28th 
South $132,880 ; 


approved February 29th 


for central 


Salem, new grade school, 


Ithaca, interior painting of several school 
buildings, $2800; approved March Ist 

District 5, 
tion of flush toilets and necessary alteration of 


school building, $750; approved March 2d 


Camden, Oneida county, installa- 


Bellmore, repairs to school building, $1182.60; 
approved March 7th 

Three Mile Bay, toilet facilities and sewage 
disposal, $3500; approved March 18th 

Port Jervis, landscapiag of Church Street 
School grounds, $12,043; approved March 20th 

Sackets Harbor, remodeling and equipment of 


basement of Hounsfield Central School build- 
ing, $6369.51; approved March 26th 
Hillsdale, construction of athletic fields and 


field house for Roeliff Jansen Central School, 
$10,866; approved March 27th 

Mayville, landscaping and grounds develop- 
ment, $10,600; approved March 27th 

East Bloomfield, improvement of grounds and 
athletic field for central school, $57,260.74; ap- 
proved March 29th 

District 3, Cheektowaga, Erie county, improv- 
for school building, 


ing recreational facilities 


approved March 29th 


$7765; 


~» 
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Preliminary Plans 
Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 
Cold Spring Harbor, new elementary school 
Mineola, 
three schools 


school grounds improvements for 


Batavia, heating and ventilating for Wash 
ington School 

Wanakah, proposed addition to present school 
building 

District 8, Ramapo, Rockland county, addi 
tion to school building 


North Tonawanda, floodlighting of football 
field of high school 
Middletown, grounds development for high 


school 
Elizabethtown, new school building 
Lewis, new school building 
District 2, Clarence, 
and alterations to elementary school 


Erie county, additions 
Bowmansville, consolidated grade school 


-~—-—0O 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


American Student Health Association 
(New York section), Albany, May 
11th 


Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
Albany, May 13th—14th 

National Education 
Orleans, La., June 30th—July 4th 

Council of School Superintendents, Sar- 


New 


Association, 


anac Inn, September 22d—24th 
Teachers’ conferences: third 
Warren county, Plattsburg, May 10th; 
fourth district of St Lawrence county, 
Madrid, May 17th; Waddington, 
May 20th; Lisbon, May 24th; third 
district of Rensselaer county, Nassau, 


May 29th 


district of 
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Design for Reading 





NEW YORK STATE IN STORIES 


A LIST OF BOOKS WITH NEW YORK STATE BACKGROUND COMPILED BY ANNA CLARK 


KENNEDY AND RUTH F. EVANS, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


Interesting stories that contribute to 
an understanding of New York State are 
here presented. These titles are uneven 
in value both when considered from a 
literary standpoint and when judged in 
relation to New York 
history of New York State and the New 
York State scene are important in some 
In others 


material. The 


of these narratives and novels. 
the emphasis on the historic event or the 
local background is slight. 

This is obviously not a complete list 
of stories about New York State. A con- 
siderable number of attractive and worth 
while books have been omitted. On the 
other hand, not all of the titles that have 
been included are of the same value in 
all parts of the State. In each school and 
in each community, teachers and libra- 
rians will enjoy checking to find titles of 
local interest, just as they will wish to 
add titles relating to their own regions. 


Stories for Boys and Girls 


(Some of the stories on this list will 
be interesting also to junior high school 
pupils ) 

Altsheler, J. A. Lords of the wild. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1919. $1.75 (6-8) 

A thrilling story of flight from the Indians. 
The scene is at Lake George. The story 
ends with Abercrombie’s defeat at Ticon- 


deroga. French and Indian War. 
—— Rulers of the lakes. Appleton- 
Century. 1917. $1.75 (6-8) 


The boys act as scouts for William Johnson 
in the expedition against Crown Point. 
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Anderson, C. W. Salute. Macmillan. 1940. 
$1.50 (3-5) 

Peter, who loved horses, is taken to his 
first race at Saratoga and is given a broken- 
down horse. The care of the horse, Mohawk, 
his comeback, and the buying of the colt are 


good reading for boys and girls. 


Bennett, John. Barnaby Lee. Appleton- 
1902. $2 (6-8) 

Adventures of a homesick English cabin 
boy made to serve on a pirate ship. Part of 
the action takes place in New Amsterdam in 
1664. Peter Stuyvesant is one of the char- 
acters. 


Century. 


Bontemps, Arna. Sad-faced boy. Hough- 
ton. 1937. $2 (4-5) 

Three little Negro boys from Alabama visit 
their uncle in Harlem and have a wonderful 
time exploring the subway, following a 
parade and seeing many of the sights of New 
York City. Good characterizations and an 
interesting picture of Harlem. 


Choate, Florence, & Curtis, Elizabeth. Pina- 
fores and pantalets. Harcourt. 1931. $2 (4-5) 
The everyday life of three boys and three 
girls in New York City in 1864. 
Crownfield, Gertrude. 
1927. $2 (6-9) 
\ story of the Mohawk valley at the time 
of the French and Indian War. 


Dutton. 1929. 


Alison Blair. Dutton. 


Joscelyn of the forts. 
$2 (6-8) 

During the French and Indian War Josce 
lyn was taken captive by the Indians and lived 
as a prisoner of the French. 

Davis, L. R. Keys to the city. 
1926. $2 (4-5) 

Adventures of a twentieth century boy and 
girl in exploring New York City. They find 
the docks and markets and all sorts of inter- 
esting places. 

Field, Rachel. Just across the street. 
millan. 1933. $1.50 (4-6) 

Those who have lived in New York City 
will enjoy this story and those who have not 
will get a good picture of a typical modern 
New York City street. 





Scribner. 


Mac - 
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Frey, N. A. Children of the river. Nelson. 
1934. 48c (6-7) (Our changing world) 

The story of Konka and his sister, Mona, 
two Indian children who lived on the banks 
of the Hudson river. 

Gramatky, Hardie. 
1939. $1.50 (2-3) 

Little Toot, the frivolous, carefree tugboat, 
rises heroically to the occasion when there is 
serious work to be done. New York harbor. 

Hilles, H. T. Play street. Random House. 
1936. $2 (4-6) 

The adventures of the amazing “ cellar- 
club” so situated and so organized that its 
slight membership numbers both the children 
of the rich and the children of the poor. New 
York City today with its apartment houses 
and crowded tenements. 

Keelor, K. L. 
$1.75 (3-5) 
Simple story of a little Algonquin Indian 
boy, Arnek, who lived on the island of Man- 
hattan before the Dutch came and on one 
occasion saved the family by fishing and 
hunting. 
Knipe, E. B. & Knipe, A. A. 
fortune. Appleton-Century. 
(6-8) 

Judith Van Taarl in colonial New York 
City shortly after the arrival of the English. 


Little Toot. Putnam. 


Little Fox. Macmillan. 1932. 


Flower of 
1922. $1.75 


Powder, patches and Patty. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1924. $1.75 (6-8) 

Story of New York City at the time of the 
treason of Benedict Arnold. 





Leetch, D. L. Annetje and her family. 
Lothrop. 1926. $1.25 (4-5) 
A little girl of New Amsterdam. 

Malkus, A. S. Pirates’ port. Harper. 1929. 


$2 (6-8) 
Smuggling in the early days of New Ams- 
terdam when it was a thriving business. 
Maloy, Lois, & Dalgliesh, Alice. Wooden 
shoes in America. Scribner. 1940. $1.75 (3-4) 
Boys and girls learn to know what life was 
like in early Dutch New York as they read 
or hear how Peter and Anneke and their 
parents became acquainted with New Amster- 
dam, which was both like and different from 
their Holland home. 
Mathews, Brander. Tom Paulding. 
ton-Century. 1892. $1.75 (6-7) 
Search for treasure lost at the time of the 
battle of Harlem Heights. 
Meade, Julian. Teeny and the tall man. 
Doubleday. 1936. $2 (2-4) 
A little girl from North Carolina learns to 
know and like present-day New York City. 


Apple- 
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Moore, A. C. 
$2.50 (4-7) 
Nicholas was a Dutch doll who traveled 
about New York City and learned much of its 
history. 
Nolen, E. W. The Cherry Street house. 
Nelson. 1939. $1 (5-7) 

The children in President Washington's 
family had many interesting and exciting ad- 
ventures in New York during the year when 
our Nation’s capital was located there. 


Orton, H. F. The gold-laced coat. Stokes. 
1934. $1.75 (5-6) 
The adventures of Philippe, who came to 


America from France in 1758 to join his 
father, a soldier at old Fort Niagara. 


Stokes. 1936. 


Nicholas. Putnam. 1924. 


— — Hoof beats of freedom. 
$1.75 (5-6) 

The early days of the Revolution on Long 
Island. Roger Sherwood, a boy of Newtown, 
has thrilling adventures during the British 
occupation of New York City, 1776-83. 

Stokes. 





Knights of the snowstorm. 
1939. $1.50 (3-5) 

Ruth Burnley, a 12-year-old New York 
City girl, spent Easter week with her rela- 
tives on their farm in western New York. 
Her interest in their activities changed to ad- 
miration when her cousins Alan and Ted 
Stevens delivered milk to the people of the 
near-by village during a blizzard. The text 
and the illustrations present several good pic- 
tures of contemporary life on a dairy farm 
and in New York City. 

The treasure in the little trunk. 
Stokes. 1932. $1.75 (4-5) 

In 1823 Patty Armstrong's family traveled 
in a wagon drawn by oxen from their home 
in Vermont through Albany, along the Mo- 
hawk river to the Genesee country, where 
through an agent of the Holland Land Com- 
pany, her father had bought a farm. 


Parton, Ethel. Vinny Applegay. 
1937. $2 (5-8) 

A little girl who lived near Stuyvesant 

square in New York City in the 1870's. 
Phillips, E. C. Peter Peppercorn. 
ton. 1939. $2 (3-5) 

Peter Peppercorn had many exciting ad- 
ventures with the Indians, meeting Peter 
Stuyvesant, and seeing the English fleet sail 
into the harbor of New Amsterdam. 


Viking. 1936. 





Viking. 


Hough- 


Sawyer, Ruth. Roller skates. 
$2 (6-8) 

Ten-year-old Lucinda explored New York 
City — often on roller skates — and met many 
‘of its people, as she grew up during her year 
of freedom, a year in the 1890's. 
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Searing, A. E. P. When granny was a little 
girl, Garden City Pub. Co. 1937. 89c 
(5-7) (Young moderns book shelf) 

Granny and her brothers and sisters were 
children living on the banks of the Hudson 
a during the closing years of the Civil 
War. 


Snedeker, C. D. The black arrowhead. 
Doubleday. 1929. $2 (6-8) 

Dicky Bull and Sally unearthed an arrow- 
head which was the Mohawk’s Arrow of 
Courage. Through it they discovered much 
of Long Island’s legendary history. 

Spoerer, G. R. The white man comes. Nel- 
son. 1934. 48c (46) (Our changing world) 

Facts in story form about the settlement of 
New York City and the Hudson River valley 
by the white men. 

Swift, H. H. Little Blacknose. Harcourt. 
1929. $2 (3-5) 

Story of the first locomotive made for the 
New York Central and of its trip between 
Albany and Schenectady. 

True, J. P. Scouting for Washington. Little. 
1900. $1.75 (6-7) 

New York is the scene of part of this book. 
At the beginning of the Revolution Wash- 
ington sent the hero, Stuart Schuyler, as a 
spy to New York to find out what Clinton 
was doing. 

Wilder, L. I. Farmer boy. Harper. 1933. 
$2 (46) 

Almanzo, who lived on a farm near Malone, 
N. Y., more than 70 years ago, took part in 
all of the farm and home activities, but was 
most proud when he was permitted to train 
a colt. 

Wilkins, Eva. Weaver's children, a true 
story of pioneer times. Amer. Book Co. 
1914. 52c (3-4) 

The story of two little New Englanders 
who journeyed from Connecticut to western 
New York. An interesting account of their 
pleasant, simple home and school life. 


Stories for Older Boys and Girls 
(Some of the titles on this list will be 
enjoyed by elementary pupils.) 


Altsheler, J. A. <A soldier of Manhattan. 
Appleton-Century. $1.75 (6-8) 
Adventures at Ticonderoga and Quebec, 
1758-59. 

The sun of Saratoga. Appleton- 

Century. 1897. $2 (8) 

_ Burgoyne’s invasion and surrender in 1777 

is told for boys. 





April 1940 








Ashton, L. S. Pursuit of happiness. Lothrop. 
1932. $1.50 
A story of New York City young people at 
the time of the Revolution. The figure of 
Washington appears throughout the story. 
Characterizations good, but story otherwise 
unimportant. 
Barr, A. E. Bow of orange ribbon. Dodd. 
1914. $2 (7-9) 
A romance in New York City in pre- 
revolutionary days. 
Trinity bells. Dodd. 1927. $2 (6-8) 
Romance of New York City in 1798. 


Best, A. C. (Erick Berry, pseud.) Home- 
spun. Lothrop. 1937. $2 (7-8) 

A family of young people going from their 
home in rural New York early in the nine- 
teenth century to pioneer in different parts of 
the West. 





Bill, A. H. Red Prior's legacy. Longmans. 
1929. $2 (7-9) 

A historical mystery story of old New York 
and Revolutionary France. 

Bolton, I. M. Rebels in bondage. Long- 
mans. 1938. $2 (7-8) 

Betty and Joyce are exiled to the colonies 
as a result of the innocent part they played 
in the Monmouth rebellion. Sold as bond 
maidens, they are taken to live in a Dutch 
settlement near Albany. 


Canfield, W. W. The white Seneca. Dut- 
ton. 1911. $1.75 (7-8) 

About a boy who was captured by the Iro- 
quois and lived among them during the days 
of the American Revolution. 

Cooper, J. F. The deerslayer. Scribner. 
1925. $1.50; Putnam, $2.50; Macrae Smith, 
$1; Grosset, 50c (7-8) 


Tales of warfare in the New York Colony 
between the white settlers and the Iroquois. 





The last of the Mohicans. Scribner. 
1919. $1.50; Putnam, $2.50; Macrae Smith, 
$1; Grosset, 50c (7-8) 

The action takes place about Lake George 
during the French and Indian War. 


The pathfinder. Putnam. 1928. 
2.50; Macrae Smith, $1 (7-8) 


The Lake Ontario region during the French 
and Indian War. 





The spy. Houghton. 1911. $2; 





Putnam, $2.50; Macrae Smith, $1 (7-8) 

Story of the spy, Harvey Birch, and his 
narrow escapes in Bronx and Westchester 
counties during the Revolution. 
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Crownfield, Gertrude. Cristina of old New 

York. Lippincott. 1939. $2 (7-9) 

Story of New York in 1664 when the Eng- 
lish took it away from the Dutch. Cristina’s 
family came from their Flushing farm to 
Manhattan to live when it was a busy town 
of 1500 population. 

Daniel, Hawthorne. Lost professor. Cow- 
ard-McCann. 1933. $2 (7-9) 

Adventures of a girl in New York in 1852. 
Gives an excellent picture of New York life 
just before the Civil War, though not other- 
wise important. 


Daugherty, S. V. M. All things new. 
son. 1936. $1.75 (7-8) 

Through the stories of Masha Oblanoff and 
her friend, Tania, there is the story of how 
they and their families, refugees from Russia 
adjust to life in New York City. The narra- 
tive ends with Masha well on her way to an 
art career and Tania beginning to be success- 
ful on the stage. A vivid story of modern 
New York. 

Frederic, Harold. In the valley. 
1890. $2.50; Grosset, $1 (7-12) 
The Mohawk valley in the Revolution. 


Ford, P. L. Janice Meredith. Dodd. 1899. 
$2.50; Grosset, 75c (7-12) 

Janice is made the center around which 
some of the most thrilling episodes of the 
Revolution revolve. Since the action takes 
place in Brunswick, N. J.; Philadelphia; and 
Yorktown, Virginia; as well as in New York, 
it is not usually included with books in which 
the scene is entirely or almost entirely in New 
York. 

Gale, Elizabeth. Katrina van Ost and the 
silver rose. Putnam. 1934. $2 (7-9) 

New Amsterdam in 1638 when a 12-year- 

old orphan girl comes there to live. 


Nel- 


Scribner. 


Seven beads of wampum. Putnam. 
1936. $2 (7-9) 


New York in the Dutch days — 1628 


Holland, R. S. Blue heron’s feather. 
pincott. 1917. $1 (7-8) 

A Dutch boy seeks his fortune in New 

Amsterdam in the days of Peter Stuyvesant. 


Lip- 


The bold dragoon, ed. 
Moore. Knopf. 1930. 


Irving, Washington. 
by Anne Carroll 
$2.50 (7-8) 

A collection of five Irving stories including 
Dolph Heyliger. 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Lippin- 

cott. 50c; McKay, $2.50 (68) 

The story of Ichabod Crane and the head- 
less horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 
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Irving, Washington. Rip Van Winkle. Lip- 
pincott. 1923. 50c; Macmillan. 1925. $1; 
McKay. 1921. $2.50 (6-8) 

Probably the most famous legend of the 
Hudson valley. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of 


Sleepy Hollow. Macmillan. $1 (7-12) 


Knickerbocker’s history of. New 
York. Doubleday. 1928. $2.50 (7-12) 
Early days in Manhattan. Gives the tra- 
ditions of the city in amusing form and illus- 
trates its local humors, customs and peculiari- 
ties. Sometimes classified as history and 
sometimes as satire. This edition is illus- 
trated by James Daugherty and edited by 
Anne Carroll Moore. 
Knipe, E. B. & Knipe, A. A. Maid of old 
Manhattan. Macmillan. 1917. $1.75 (7-8) 
New York in the time of Peter Stuyvesant. 
The mystery about the identity of Annetje 
was solved when the English took Manhattan. 
Seaman, A. H. Sapphire signet. 
Century. 1916. $1.75 (7-8) 
Two girls come upon a diary in code con- 
cerning events which took place in a Rich- 
mond Hill mansion during the American 
Revolution. In unraveling the mystery much 
history of old New York is unearthed. 


Appleton- 


Singmaster, Elsie. Long journey. Hough- 


ton. 1917. o. p. (7-8) 

From southern Germany, to London, to the 
New York Colony, to Schoharie, this small 
band of Palatinates traveled 200 years ago 
under the leadership of Conrad Weiser. 


Sterns, E. G. The pirate of Chatham square; 
a story of old New York. Dodd. 1939. $2 
(7-8) 

Young Jonathan Post befriended the for- 
lorn McGilvrays, when they arrived from 
Ireland without their father and without 
money. The background is New York City 
in 1839, when people were ridiculing the new 
steam locomotive of the New York and Har- 
lem Railroad. 


Swift, H. H. House by the sea. 
1938. $2 (7-9) 

A panorama of American history from the 
days of the privateers to the present seen 
through the events, which occur in a colonial 
house on Long Island sound. An unusual 
story, of limited appeal, but attractive format 
and fine illustrations. 


Harcourt. 


Railroad to freedom. Harcourt. 


1932. $2.50 (7-8) 

The story of Harriet Tubman, the Negro 
girl who escaped from slavery and then 
brought more than 300 of her people to the 
North by way of the Underground Railway. 
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